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terms compromising neither his own honour nor his country's Imperial position, Pitt, had his health held out and his temper subordinated itself to his judgment, might himself have arranged a treaty. The conventional criticisms of his foreign statesmanship on the ground of its expense are to some extent disposed of by the immense increase in the distance from London of his military and naval operations. This fact alone prohibits a comparison between the cost of English warfare in the times of Marlborough and of Chatham respectively. As regards Pitt himself, his policy and foresight had been vindicated by everything that had happened since he stalked out of the memorable cabinet in the October of 1761, indignantly refusing to be the associate of men who were the willing dupes of Continental knaves, crowned or uncrowned. The charge against him of prolonging* the war against the wish as well as against the interests of his country is on the face of it absurd. If the nation had desired that hostilities should cease, had really thought enough, and more than enough, to satisfy the honour of Britain had been gained, it could at any moment have stopped supplies. Even Pitt's nominal supporters m diplomacy and Parliament numbered some who were waiting an opportunity to turn against him. The king's friends, joining with the malcontent Pittites, could have brought down the edifice of foreign statesmanship he was constructing. When he had gone, nothing occurred which he had not predicted. Each day furnished some fresh proof of the enduring reality of mutual obligations of France and Spain, created by the Family Compact which
Bussy had fooled the English Parliament and people
no